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For instance, i: thousands of pro- 
gressize homes every bit of the cook- 
ing is done in aluminum utensils 





CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Generations of mothers have handed down to genera- 
tions of daughters the lore of sparkling jellies, of flaky 
pastry, of crusty bread. 

But it was barely a quarter-century ago that the lore of 
aluminum was added to that treasury of ripened experi- 
ence. Even today some women are just beginning to 
realize the importance to them of the fact that aluminum 
cooks everything well. 

Many hotels, hospitals, railroads, and steamship com- 
panies will use nothing but aluminum. They prefer it 
for its durability, its economy, its all-round good cook- 
ing qualities, and its safety. 

The light, strong, beautiful ‘‘modern metal”’ offers you 
the same advantages. You will not refuse them, we know— 

For—the best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Write for Pamphlet. “Alu 
minum and Aluminum 
Ware” is the title of a re- 
cently published review of 
the latest scientific re- 
searches into the nature 
and uses of aluminum and 
the character of alumi- 
num cooking utensils. A 
copy will be sent free. 
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Home Economics and Social Economics 


N FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 

CATION for June we showed 
how the Vassar Institute of 
Euthenics is working for the bet- 
terment of living conditions. Al- 
though the matter is naturally 
presented less formally, every 
class room teacher of home ecv- 
nomics is working for the same 
aim. This being the case, sugges- 
tions as to illustrative material 
may not come amiss. 

A few years ago there was or- 
ganized in New York City a ‘‘Co- 
operative Cafeteria.’’ The move- 
ment has grown until there are 
now a series of these cafeterias, 
where delicious food may be had 
almost at cost. This is not the 
place for detailed discussion of 
the project, but a bit of their ma- 
terial is so suggestive that we are 
tempted to quote from it copi- 


ously. i 
This material is in the form 
of a “Cooperative Primer,’’ en-! 








Cooperative Primer 


os 


d) 


Said the elephant to the ow! O 
Pray tell me what you think 
About our shoes and stockings 
Our food and clothes and drink 
Said the owl to the elephant 
I've thought for many a year 
That why we do the things wedo 
Is not so very clear 


FHB 





riched with fascinating illustra- 
tions. We are reproducing the 
cover page of the primer, together 
with reproductions of several 
other pages, not because it is our 
idea that our readers will follow 
exactly the plan or the conclusions 
of this particular publication, but 
rather because of the imporiance 
of the topics discussed, their 
value as lesson themes and fin- 
ally, their attractive presentation. 

Once let the students realize 
that their classroom lessons have 
a direct relation to practical liv- 
ing problems as they are met in 
every day life and these lessons 
will take on new meaning. 

Why not show them material of 








the type, of the ‘‘Cooperative 
Primer,” not with any thought 
LESSON ONE 


THE WELFARE OF ALL OF US 
DEPENDS ON BUSINESS 


Business is the way we make our living. 


There are other names for business. 
You can call it “Production of the 
Necessities of Life.” You can call it “the 
Economic Basis of Civilization.” 

You can call it an 

invention of the devil: 


But you have got to get a living 
somehow. 


All your neighbors have got to get a 
living. 

So has Boston. 

And Florida. 

And Mr. Ford. 





of asking them to “‘learn”’ its les- 
sons, but rather with the sugges- 
tion that they THINK about the 
questions raised in its pages, draw 
their own conclusions and present 
their ideas in original forms? 
There would thus be opportuni- 
ty for cooperation with the draw- 


ing class, the classes in elemen- 
tary economics as well as with 
several of the classes in home 
economics, marketing, dietary 


planning, cookery and so on. 
Finally, there would be a fine 
opportunity for the teacher to 
show how wise is the student who 
‘“*keeps her eyes open”’ for illus 
trative material. Most of them 
are already cognizant of the ric 
store of such material to be found 
in high grade advertising, but not 
all are aware of the numerous 
examples of fine materiat to be 
(Continued on page 109) 








And all of us mixed up 
together getting our livings 
is what is called business 
organization. 


Now until we have the money for 
tonight's dinner and have something 
for the landlady, we don't go to the 
movies. 

Nor try to send Johnny to 
college. 

Nor pay the doctor's bills. 





But Johnny and the doctor's 
bill don't come on a silver platter 

And the movies don't come on a 

silver platter either. 

You have got to get them all 

out of business. 

And you have got to get the chance to 
go fishing out of business. 
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Monologue for High School Groups 


By Frieda Ann Bach 


Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE following 

monologue has 
been successfully 
given before col- 
lege and high 
school groups. In 
arranging for the 
monologue I place 
two tables at op- 
posite ends of the platform. At one 
is seated a “family,” its members illus- 
trating bad manners, while at the other 
table is a family composed of models 
of deportment. 





“Placard.” 


The Monologue—‘Table Manners” 


We have been noticing some strange 
and interesting sights and thought you 
might enjoy seeing them. You may not 
believe that “actions speak louder than 
words,” but watch and listen very care- 
fully and we may be able to change 
your opinion. 


Let us suppose that I have invited 
you to dine with me today, not so I 
can see how you eat, but so you can 
see how those about you eat. 


I am so glad you remembered to be 
here on time. A guest should arrive 
five or ten minutes before the appoint- 
ed hour for a dinner engagement. A 
hostess should never wait for her 
guests longer than fifteen minutes. I1 
a guest of mine is ever late for a din- 
ner engagement without a very legiti- 
mate excuse, I always think that he 
does not care to dine with my friends, 
is afraid of the food I have prepared 
for him or else he just does not know 
any better. 


I know you are tired of eating at a 
cafeteria, or a little waffle shop or the 
corner drug store, where you sit on a 
high, slick, white mushroom cap stool 
and place both feet on a slippery brass 
rod, so that when you have finished 
your sandwich and cup of cocoa, you 
feel as if you had been riding a sta- 
tionary bicycle. Suppose we drop into 
this aristocratic looking hotel, for sure- 
ly here we will see only the very best 
of table manners. Oh, you need not 
hesitate, for while you are here at 
(name of scliool) are you not taught 
how you should act on different occa- 
sions? 


The head waiter is standing at the 
door of the dining room waiting for us. 
As soon as I[ have told him how many 
there are in my party, I step aside 
since I am your hostess and let you 
follow him to the table, which he has 
selected for us. 


I remember the first time I had an 
escort or waiter slide my chair into 
place for me. He pulled back the 


chair, I stood rigidly in front of it, he 
pushed the chair until he struck some- 
thing, which was nothing but the back 
of my knees. He had to stop pushing, 
I sat down and felt that surely a trough 
would have to be built from me to the 
table. Now since I know that a waiter 
generally pushes the chair until he 
strikes something, I have learned to 
slightly bend my knees. Then when I 
am seated, my chair is in the right 
position for me. 


I thought I was bringing you to a 
quiet dining room, but do you hear that 
terrible noise outside the hotel. Before 
our eyes have time to penetrate the 
window glass, they fall on the cause of 
all the noise. There seated at a small 
table near the window, is a large pros- 
perous looking gentleman, no doubt, 
quite wealthy, judging from the size 
of his diamond stud—going straight 
through his soup with the “cut-out” on. 
And what a time he is having. The 
half dozen crackers he hes crumbled in 
his soup are swelling so fast that it is 
all he can do to prevent a flood. Across 
the table from him sits his wife, elab- 
orately gowned, a gorgeous fur coat 
draped over the back of her chair and 
although she ap- 
pears to be in 
perfect health, 
she has evidently 
just returned 
from a visit to 


—< her _ physician, 
who has advised 


“Bends forward and her to gargle be- 
opens his mouth like a fore her meals. 
aungry wire. Medicine is not 
always so pleasant, so she is_ killing 
two birds with one stone and using 
her soup as a gargle. Her fingers are 
so weak with diamonds, that she can- 
not break her large cracker and starts 
chewing on one end of it. 





Her husband has finished his bird 
bath, takes down his placard, mops his 
face, while the waiter places the secona 
course. Can it be that I have brought 
you to a circus instead «f a high class 
hotel and that the man who met us at 
the door is the leader of the minstrel 
show instead of a head waiter? Behold 
in the first booth the sword swallower. 
With one gulp the blade disappears. 
But do not shiver. He will not swallow 
the entire sword. This is not his first 
performance. Notice the mighty grip 
he has on the hilt. With one jerk the 
blade is dislodged and he is ready for 
the second performance. Let us furry 
to the next booth, where the jugglers 
are. First they make a mixture of 
mashed potatoes and peas. They pack 
one-half cup of this mixture with the 


aid of a knife on the back of their 
forks. It is a difficult feat to carry this 
weight any great distance, so just be- 
fore the mass is packed firmly, they 
open their mouths like hungry virus, 
bend forward to meet the load and as 
soon as it is lifted the mighty crane 
closes round it. Next is the trapeze 
performer. To the tune of “Step by 
Step” he mounts 
the rungs of a 
ladder to a swing- 
ing horizontal 
bar. After sever- 
al daring feats he 
wraps both his 
legs around the 
ropes—and if the 
crier at the next 
booth were not su 
loud and we had the time to linger 
longer I am sure he would see this man 
throw his body forward into space and 
swing by his feet. Next is the “Man of 
Mystery.” He is able to fool his audi- 
ence by hiding behind the “flag of 
truce.” No one can guess what he is do- 
ing. In the last booth is a magician. He 
starts with a smooth napkin and “pres- 
to chango” before our eyes have time to 
blink twice he brings forth a beautiful 
piece of accordion pleating. Why pay 
$1.50 for a seat at a circus, when for 
$.75 you can enjoy a three course lunch- 
eon and take in all the side shows. 





“Smears butter over 
all his bread.” 


Do you notice the little family seated 
at our right? How charming they are. 
But what is it that makes them ¢o fas- 
cinating? It is not their clothes alone, 
for they are dressed plainly, but appro- 
priately. They are so interested in the 
conversation at the table. They seem 
so unconscious of their table manners 
that you scarcely realize they are eat- 
ing. But cid you 
notice, that as 
soon as their or- 
der had been giv- 
ei, they removed 
their napkins and 
below the edge o1 
the table unfold- 
ed them leaving 
one fold in them 
and placed them 
across their laps. 
Their soup has 
arrived. They hold the handles of their 
spoons as they would a pencil keeping 
their fingers lightly touching each 
other, not letting the little finger hold 
itself aloft as much as to say, “Oh, I 
am so much better than all the rest of 
you.” They dip the far sides of their 
spoons into the soup first and with @ 
backward movement fill the bowls about 





“The front door of the 
spoon.’’ 
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three-fourths full of soup, carry it to 
their mouths, which are kept closed 
until the spoons reach them and then 
they sip silently 
from the sides of 
their spoons. 
They know that 
table etiquette of 
today does not 
ever permit the 
front door of the 
spoon to be used. 
They break their 
crackers in halves 
or break off a small piece and eat from 
it. They take hold of the stem of the 
goblet instead of the bowl and keep their 
eyes down while drinking, not because 
they are so modest, but because they 
know it is proper. They make their nap- 
kins inconspicuous, fold over one corner 
and bend their heads forward when- 
ever they have to use their napkins. 
They take the bread from the service 
plate with their fingers, break the slices 
into halves or fourths and butter only 
one bite at a time, for that is all they 
can eat at one time. Not one of them 
made the mistake of piercing the bread 
with a fork, placing his slice of bread 
on the table and smearing butter over 
all of it. When they cut their meat, 
they held both wrists level with the 
arms and back of hands and again 
keep their elbows to their sides, re: 
membering that they are human be- 
ings and not birds. ‘hey all hold their 
knives and fcrks in the same position, 
for there is only one ccrrect way ol 
holding them. The’ ends of the handles 
of both knife and fork are placed in 
the center of the palms of the hands, 
the forefingers resting lightly on the 
back of the knife and fork, but never 
on the prongs of the fork or far down 
the blade of the knife. Glance around 
tie dining room and notice the freak 
holds. Theie is the “Baby Grab,” there 
is the “Banjo Grip,” there is the “Stil- 
etto Grip,” and there is the “Buck Saw 
Movement.” The latter has cut all his 
meat into tiny bits, as if he were fix- 
ing dog meat for his favorite airdale. 
Let’s return to our interesting fam- 
ily. Some are using the continental 
method of eating their meat by con- 
veying it to their mouths still keeping 
the fork in the left hand and without 
changing their hold on it. Others real- 
izing that they are more graceful with 
their right ands and fearing an acci- 
dent, have transferred their forks to 
their right hands and hold them as 
they did tieir spoons hey all have 
cut just one bite at a time or two at 
the most. This one bite they have cut 
is on the prongs of the fork and is left 
there while being carried to the mouth. 
This time the fork is used as a spear, 
but when other foods are eaten with a 
fork—and all foods that are not too 
soft are eaten with a fork—the food is 
carried on top of the fork. They chew 
their food with their mouths closed. 
They use their teaspoons to stir their 
coffee and sip it to see if it has enough 
sugar in it and is the right tempera- 
ture to drink. Then the spoon is re- 
moved, placed on the saucer and the 





“Banjo Grip.” 
































coffee is drunk from the cup. They 
value their eyes too much to leave the 
teaspoon in the cup while drinking and 
have put away their kittenish habit of 
drinking from the saucer. 

When they are not using their knives 
and forks they place their knives across 
the upper right hand corner of their 
plates and the forks, with the tines up, 
rest in the center of the plates. They 
do not make bridges from the table to 
their plates for the little insects to 
walk up and partake of their food. 
When they have finished eating, they 
leave them with the ends in the cen- 
ter of their plates, slightly fold their 
napkins to make them less conspicuous 
and leave them on the table to the left 
of their plates. If this family had been 
dining at home, they would have folded 
their napkins below the edge of the 
table and placed them on the table so 
they would be ready for the next meal. 
Do you notice how smooth their nap- 
kins are? They would think no more 
of crumpling their napkins than to 
hang on to a corner of the table cloth 
and keep twisting it. And did you no- 
tice that all during the meal, they kept 
their feet flat on the floor or else merely 
crossed them at the ankles? 


This one thing I want you all to hear. 
It is the strangest thing that I have 
only noticed vulgarisms in table man- 
ners in _ hotdls, 
restaurants, and 


cafes. I have nev- 

er noticed any 

mistakes in 

9 / table manners 
‘ among my frienas 
re while dining with 


“Woman of Mystery.” them. Have you? 
(picks her teeth with Oh, no, you have 
back of a napkin.) not, for if you 
have, you are not 
living up to the true (name of school) 
way. If we talk about the mistakes 
of our friends, we lack culture and 
refinement. Whenever a friend of mine 
invites me to dine at her home, I am 
so delighted with the invitation, I am so 
thoroughly enjoying the food she has 
prepared for me, I am so interested in 
the conversa‘ion at the table, I am 
pleased to be with her friends, that IE 
never notice how they eat, nor Go they 
notice how I eat. 
I did so enjoy having you dine with 
me today. I hope I may have the pleas- 
ure some other day. 





Nutrition and Health Outline—Part III 


By H. M. Hemsing 


Detroit, Michigan 








Editor's Note—This is the third in- 
stallment of the outline sent us by 
Miss Hemsing. The material is so full 
of constructive suggestions that we are 
printing it in full. Probably no teach- 
er will wish to follow it literally. Miss 
Hemsing has succeeded, however, in 
combining pedagogical principles and 
popular appeal so happily that her 
work is worthy of detailed reproduc- 
tion. We have purposely not tried to 
give the material in eract sequence, be- 
lieving that our readers would prefer 
suggestions for different grades in each 
installment. 








LESSON XI 
Subject Matter 
1. We should eat fruit at least 
once every day. 
2. Fruit helps us to keep clean in- 
side. 
3. Fruit helps us to grow big and 
tall. 
4. Fruit helps us to keep well. 
5. When we share fruit, we should 
cut it and not share bites. 
Activities 
1. Teach this rhyme: 
Prunes for breakfast? Well, I should 
say 
We'd like to have them every day. 
They’re cooked all puffy and tender, 
quite 
And they help to keep us healthy and 
bright. 
Adapted with apologies from 
Winifred Stuart Gibbs. 


2. Cut or tear out fruits and color. 
LESSON XII 

Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

We like something sweet to eat at 
the end of a meal. We call this des- 
sert. A good dessert is pudding made 
with milk or some fruit. Pies and 
cakes are not good foods for children. 
Activities 

1. Show a picture representing 
Little Jack Horner. Use this in econ- 
nection with the following rhyme: 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a bowl of rice 
There was good rich milk all over it 
Making it oh, so nice! 
Jack Horner said, ‘‘This rice is fine, 
And better for me than pie; 
My mother knows what is good for me, 
Oh, what a wise mother have I!” 
Health Stories and Rhymes. 
2. Tell the story of Tommy. 
Once there was a boy named Tom- 
my who liked pie and cake so much, 
he wanted to eat nothing else. At 
dinner time his mother would say, 
“Here are some carrots and peas and 
sOme potatoes to eat with your milk.” 
But Tommy would push away his plate 
and say, “I don’t care for vegetables. 
Give me some pie and cake.”’ If his 
mother had soup he would act the 
same way and cry and fuss until his 
mother gave him pie and cake. One 
day when he had done this he went 
out to play. But he didn’t feel much 
like playing; he felt very sleepy and 
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heavy. So he went and lay down and 
goon he fell asleep. 

All at once he heard a voice. He 
listened and found it was his own 
stomach talking. This is what it said: 


“Oh naughty Mr. Pie, I don’t know 


why, 

But you make me so sick I have to 
sigh; 

If you don’t stay away from me by 
and by 


‘I'll be so sick that Tommy will cry.” 

When Tommy heard his name it 
woke him up. Oh what a pain he 
had! His head ached and his stom- 
ach ached. He had a bad taste in his 
mouth and he was tired all over. How 
he wished he hadn’t eaten all that 
cake and pie. He didn’t want any 
supper that night and it was several 
days before he felt better. When he 
did and was able to eat again he cal- 
led his mother and said, ‘‘Mother, f 
don’t want any more pie or any more 
cake. Will you please cook me some 
vegetables for my dinner and fix some 
rice pudding for my dessert?’’ 

Do you think Tommy’s’ stomach 
“talked” to him this time? 


LESSON XIII 

Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

1. Fried foods are hard for our 
stomachs to take care of. 

2. Tea and coffee are bad’ for boys 
and girls and may keep them from 
growing. 

3. Eating between meals is not 
good for us. If we have worked or 
played very hard a slice of brown 
bread and butter is best for us, or, if 
we have not had four glasses, a glass 
of milk. 

Activities 
The Story of the Princess 
(To be told and played) 

Once upon a time there was a love- 
ly little girl who lived in a beautiful 
house with her father and mother, the 
King and Queen. Everybody liked 
the little girl except some bad fairies 
who didn’t like anyone except them- 
selves. 

The little girl had nice white teeth 
and strong arms and legs and was 
very happy. She was a very healthy 
little girl with pretty pink cheeks and 
bright eyes. 

The bad fairies saw how every one 
liked the little girl and how pretty 
she was, but they wanted to be bad, 
so they said, ‘“Let’s make the little 
girl sick and take away her pretty 
pink cheeks and let’s make her thin 
and ugly.”’ 

So they took away her milk and put 
coffee in her cup and took away her 
oatmeal and gave her doughnuts 
(friei cakes) in their place. They 
brought her fried potatoes instead of 
baked cnes, and cake and pie instead 
of brown bread and butter and pud- 
ding. They made her eat in between 
meals so she wouldn’t be hungry 
when dinner time came and then she 
couldn't eat her vegetables. 


Very soon the little girl began to 
lose her fat pink cheeks and to get 
very thin and pale. At last she be- 
came sick. Her father and mother 
were very much worried but they 
didn’t know what to do. 

One day, Cho Cho the Health Fairy 
came and said, “I will find the bad 
fairies and punish them. I will put 
them in a deep dark hole and keep 
them there.” 

So Cho Cho hunted and hunted 
until he found the bad fairies. As 
soon as the little girl got her milk she 
started to get better. She was very 
glad to see her brown bread and her 
baked potato again. She kept grow- 
ing and growing and was happy ever 
afterwards. Do you think she ate be- 
tween meals or drank tea and coffee 
anymore? 


GRADE Ill 


LESSON X 
Subject Matter 
See Grade I, Lesson XI. 
Activities 
Tell the ‘‘Apple-tree Story” in 
“Health Training in Schools.” 


LESSON XI 
Activities 

1. Drill on the names of fruits as 
indicated for Grade I. 

2. Read this story: 

One day Billy and Mary went to 
the country for a visit. The next 
morning they got up early and went 
out to see the farm. First they went 
out to see the animals. They had a 
good time watching the cows being 
fed and milked. They helped to feed 
the chickens and then they went to 
see the garden. Billy wanted to see 
how many vegetables he could find 
there. He counted ten. What do you 
think they were? 

Then Mary and he went into the 
orchard. Apples, pears, plums, and 
peaches were growing there. Some 
of them were ripe, so they gathered a 
few of each kind and took them into 
the house to their grandmother. Their 
grandmother took them and put them 
in a dish with some oranges, bananas 
and grapefruit. Then she told them 
this rhyme story: 


“The apple, the pear, the peach and 
the plum, 

Out of our orchard here have come; 

But oranges, dates, and grapefruit, 
tvo 

Grow far away for me and you. 


“All summer long the rain and the 
sun 

Are getting fruits ready for everyone. 

First blossoms of pink and snowy 
white 

Drop tired petals, Oh, what a sight! 


“Then from the heart of the blossoms 


sweet, 

Grow the wee fruit babies all com- 
plete. 

They swing as they grow in the tree- 
tops high 


And they talk to the wind and the 
birds that pass by. 


“The baby orange and apple and 


peach, 

Puff out their cheeks far above your 
reach; 

And then as they paint their cheeks 
sO gay 


In colors of red and yellow, they say, 


“*We’re ripe and sweet and juicy 
now, 

Come, pick and eat us, if you know 
how. 

We grew to make you strong and well, 

There are plenty of us to eat and to 
sell. 


“*Please pack us in boxes right away, 
And put us on boats and trains to- 


day, 

For we want to travel to girls and 
boys, 

Who live far away, to bring them 
joys’.”’ 


“Thank you, Grandmother, for the 
rhyme story,’”’ said Billy and Mary, 
“We're glad for the fruits that live 
near us and for those that live far 
away. We're going to eat some every 
day. Will you do as Billy and Mary 
did? 

GRADE Ill 
LESSON X 
Subject Matter 

Lesson X, Grade I. 
Activities 

1. Let the child write a few of the 
fruit facts in a little apple or orange 
booklet. 

2. Teach the poem ‘Fruit,’ p. 
221 in “Health Training in Schools.” 


LESSON XI 
Subject Matter 

Some fruits are better for us if eat- 
en raw. The skins of apples help to 
keep us clean inside. Prunes and 
raisins are better cooked. 

Fruits should not be eaten until 
they are quite ripe. (How can we 
tell whether fruit is ripe?) Always 
wash fruit before eating it. 

Activities 

Tell the story of “Appleseed John.” 
(See ‘“‘How the World is Fed”’ or poem 
in “In a Child’s World” by Emilie 
Poulsson. 

LESSON XII 

Correction of Bad Food /Habits 
Subject Matter 

As for Grade I, Lesson XII. 
Activities 

1. Use a picture or drawing of a 
pie and a pudding with arms and 
legs and faces to represent Mr. Pie 
and Miss Pudding. Mr. Pie might be 
quoted as saying, “I taste good but.!I 
make you feel badly. 1am a friend of 
Dr. Pillbox. If you eat me you will 
sometime have to have the doctor give 
you pills and medicine. I do not like 
boys and girls so I do not make them 
strong.”’ 

Miss Pudding says, ‘I taste good 
and I am good for boys and girls and 
grownups, too. I am made of milk. 
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Sometimes there is rice in me and 
sometimes eggs and cornstarch. Il 
help boys and girls grow big and 
strong. I keep the doctor away. I 
like boys and girls. Do you like me? 
If you do, you may have me for des- 
sert. 
2. Read ‘Greedy Jack Horner.”’ 
Greedy Jack Horner 
Greedy Jack Horner, 
Who ate in a corner 
Of pie so plummy and thick; 
And Mrs. Jack Sprat 
Who liked plenty of fat 
Were taken alarmingly sick. 
Dr. DeMills wouldn’t offer them pills, 
But said their diet was wrong; 
Now on vegetable stew, 
Lots of milk and fruit too, 
They both have grown healthy 
strong. 
Health Stories and Rhymes. 


LESSON XIII 

Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

As for Grade I, Lesson XIII. 
Acitvities 

See Lesson III containing rhyme re- 
lating to the House of Health. Talk 
about the House of Health. How 
was it built up? What will tear it 
down? (Bad foods, etc.) 

Draw a House of Health. Put the 
names of the foods we have studied 
so far in as bricks. Draw a “jail’’ in, 
which Tea, Coffee, Fried Foods, etc. 
aie put so they cannot tear down the 
House of Health. 

GRADE III 
Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

See Lesson XII, Grade I. 
Activities 

Read “Mrs. Stomach Ache and Good 
Digestion,” page 117, “Health Training 
in Schools.” 


and 


LESSON XII 
Subject Matter 

See Lesson XIII, Grade I. 

Illustrative Material 
The Humbugs 

“Good morning, Mr. Doughnut,” said 
Miss Cake, “how are you today?” 

“Not very well, Miss Cake.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Well, I have been waiting in th 
bakery all morning and nobody came 
in to buy me. What can be the mat- 
ter?” 

Just then the door opened and in 
walked a little girl. ‘Please give me 
a loaf of whole wheat bread,” said she 
to the baker. “How about some dough- 
nuts and some of this good chocolate 


cake?” said the baker. 

“No, indeed!” said the little girl, 
“we've been learning in school that 
cakes and doughnuts and pies are 
‘Humbugs.’ ” 

“Humbugs,” said the baker. “What 


do you mean by that?” 

“Well,” said the girl, “we have found 
out a secret. We have discovered that 
cakes and pies and doughnuts are made 
80 that they fool us. They look so 
good and taste so sweet that you're 


sure they’re going to make you happy.” 
“Well, don’t they?” asked the »aker. 


“While you're eating them you feel 
very happy,” said the girl, “but that 
doesn’t last long, Soen you begin to 
feel heavy and queer and you wonder 
what is the matter with you, for you 
don’t feel very much like playing. By 
and by you feel crosser and crosser. 
You think the boys and girls you are 
playing with are mean and ugly and 
won't let you win the games. But it's 
not the boys and girls who are mean, 
it’s the ‘Humbugs’ in you make you 
feel mean. You can’t even eat your 
dinner pometimes.” 

“H'm,” said the baker, “I see.” 

The little girl went out and Miss 
Cake looked at Mr. Doughnut and said, 
“Did you hear that? They've found 
us out.” Mr. Doughnut scratched his 
head and called to Mr. Pie, who came 
over and listened to the story. Mr. 
Pie shook his head. After a while he 
said, “Let's call on our friends, Old 
Black Coffee and Fatty Fried Foods, 
perhaps they can help us out.” “Very 
well,” said the rest and they started 
off. 

Old Black Coffee and Fatty Frie 
Foods listened to Miss Cake’s story 
and then they said, ‘‘We must all work 
together, Look your’ sweetest, Miss 
Cake, and you, Mr. Doughnut, smile 
your greasiest. Tomorrow we'll march 
right by the boys and girls when 
they're hungriest and I know they'll 
not be able to pass us by.” 

The next day when all the boys and 
girls came home from. school they 
found the nicest looking chocolate cake, 
iced all over, a fat rich pie, and a plate 
of sugary, greasy doughnuts standing 


right out on the table with a sign, 
“Help yourself” beside them. 
The children looked at each other 


and smacked their lips and then one 
of them reached for a piece of cake and 
another for a doughnut. 

“Wait a minute,” said the girl who 
had been at the baker’s the day before. 
“Who wants to be fooled by a Humbug? 
Who wants to fill up on cake and pie 
and doughnuts and get cheated out of 
dinner? Who wants to look yellow and 
tired and cross like those boys and 
girls we beat in the game yesterday? 
You bet I don’t!” 

“Neither do I! Neither do I!” said 
the rest and they walked right by that 
cake and pie without another look. One 
boy grabbed the sign and took it along. 

Miss Cake looked at Mr. Pie and then 
crumbled up in a heap. Mr. Doughnut 
shrank until there wasn’t much of him 
left but the hole. By and by all three 
of them crept slowly back to tell Old 
Black Coffee and Fatty Fried Foods 
how they had been beaten, 

When they got there they found their 
sign tacked up on the door, but this is 
how it read now: 

“Help Yourself by Eating the Right 
Foods at the Right Time. Hurrah for 
our side!” 

GRADE IV 
LESSON X 
Fruits 
Subject Matter 


Fruits mav be grouped as follows: 





(a) Starchy—bananas. 
(b) Dried. 
Dates, 
(c) Fresh. 
Oranges, Apples, Peaches, Grapes, 
Berries, Grapefruit, Melons, To- 
matoes (used as a vegetable). 
Activities 
1. Draw points of contrast between 
fruits and vegetables, as juiciness, 
sweetness, method of using, manner of 
growing. 
2. Drill on classification as for vege- 
tables. 
3. Color leaflet. 


Figs, Raisins, Prunes. 


(Dairy Council Lit- 


erature.) 
LESSON XI 
Fruits — continued 

Subject Matter 

What would you expect a_ starchy 
fruit to do for the body? 

Dried fruits contain sugar. What 
do they do for us? They also contain 
minerals, especially iron. What does 


this do for us? 

Fresh fruits act like fresh vegetables. 
What “fairies” live in them? 
Activities 


Read the “Tale of the Trees.” 


The 
One night 


Tale of the Trees 

clock struck 
the win- 
night in 


just as the 
eight, Don’s mamma raised 
dows, then kissed him good 
his own little bed. 

The wind was blowing the curtains. 
Outside the window Don could see the 
trees waving tneir arms in the dim star- 
light. Just then the Sand Man came 
tiptoeing in. He slipped a dream cap 
down over Don’s head—and Don had 
a beautiful dream. 

The trees were having a party. They 


were coming right into Don’s own 
yard! There was Mr. Pear Tree and 
Miss Peach and Lady Apple. Mr, Or- 


ange came in a lovely suit with yellow 


spots. Little Miss Lemon walked at 
his side. Their cousin the Grapefruit 
came, too. She was big and fat. Just 
then there was a noise to the side. Don 
saw the Grapes climbing the fence. 
They heard Miss Peach laugh as she 


said, “Why, you do not belong with the 
trees.” 


To this a great big Grape replied, 
“No, but we are fruit.” Then Don 
heard Lady Apple declare that they 


were all fruits and that they were wel- 
come. Just then a great big rude Ba- 
nana pushed Don. He found himeelf 
standing in the midst of all the fruits. 
Oh, how they stared at him! 

Then Lady Apple stepped up, saying, 
“This young man ate half of one of 
my apples today and threw the other 
half away! I do not think Don knows 
what we are able to do for him, How 
many of you are sure that you can 
help Don grow and grow?” 

Don looked—there were Lady App’e. 
the rude Banana, Mr. Orange and Miss 


Lemon with their cousin the Grape- 
fruit. Beside them stood Mr. Pineap- 
ple with Miss Raspberry. 

“He'll help him grow and_e grow,” 


they all said together. 
“And how many of you can give him 
lime and iron?” asked Lady Apple. 
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With this they all stood up and Mr. 
Fig with Miss Prune, the Raisins and 
Strawberries pushed right up in front 
where Don could see them. 

“And how many of you can help him 
to keep from getting stuffy like the 
stove?” asked Lady Apple. Then they 
all stood up and talked so loudly that 
Don ran as fast as he could. 

Don muttered to himself, “They help 
me to grow, they give me lime and iron 
and they help to keep me from being 
stuffy like the stove. Whoopee, they 
are my friends! I am going to eat 
them.” 

Don ran his hands over his head and 
pushed off the dream cap, He slept 
till seven o’clock the next morning. 

Red Cross Nutrition Letter. 
GRADE IV 
LESSON XII 
Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

When to eat: 

(1) A man who had some good farm 
horses lost his hired man and was 
obliged to get a new one. Very soon 
he noticed that his horses did not look 
so well as usual and that they seemed 
to tire more easily. The hired man ap- 
peared to be taking good care of them 
and giving them the right amounts of 
food and water. By watching careful- 
ly, the farmer found that the time of 
feeding was not regular. One day it 
was at eleven o'clock, the next day at 
one o'clock and so on. Sometimes the 
horses were not given a drink of wa- 
ter from morning until night. He came 
to the conclusion that the health of his 
horses was suffering because they were 
not being fed and watered at regular 
times. “Children, too, suffer in health 
and strength when their feeding is ir- 
regular.” 

Eating at the same time every day 
helps to keep our toilet habits regular. 

(2) It is best to eat only at meal 
time; but if extra food is needed it 
should be of a kind that is easily di- 
gested and does not spoil the appe- 
tite for dinner, The stomach must have 
time for rest. 

Illustrative Material 

“Bernice’s Fairies’ in Health Plays 
and Dialogues, p. 60. (In library. Use 
as a story if impracticable as a play.) 

LESSON XIII 
Test. (Save samples of test papers ) 
GRADE V 
LESSON X 
Subject Matter 
Fruits: 

1. Review classification and _ food 
value of fruits. (See Lesson X, Grade 
IV.) 

2. Use of fruits in the diet. 

Fruits are used as “appetizers” at 
the Seginning of a meal and as desserts 
at the end of other meals. (Would voa 
consider fruit as a “heavy” or a “light” 
dessert?) Fruit is also used in salais. 

(Can you find out some good combin- 
ations of fruits for salads?) 

Discuss the use of fresh fruits instead 
of fresh green vegetables in case the 
latter is scarce. ; 

Babies are given orange juice from 
the time they are two or three months 


old. Why? (Babies are apt to suffer 
from scurvy.) 

What do we get from fresh fruits 
that we do not get from canned fruits? 
LESSON XI 
Fruits—continued 

Subject Matter 

Preservation of fruit: Canning, Dry- 
ing. Pickling, Storing. 
lctivities 

Assign various fruits for pupils to 
report on “How the World Is Fed,” 
contains material on a number of 
fruits. “The Story of Foods” contains 
material on the commercial canning 
and drying. 

LESSON XII 
Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

1. Review this topic as treated for 
Grade IV, 

2. Discuss tea and coffee as “whips” 
for the nervous system. 

Whipping horses might excite them 
20 much that they might not show signs 
of being tired or of being hungry, but 
it wouldn’t take the place of the meal. 
Tea and coffee contain no food material 
but they do act as “whips” or stimu- 
lants te the heart and nerves and make 
them work when they do not feel like 
working. 

Tell the story of William Tell anid 
the apple. Would a coffee or tea drink- 
er have been steady enough to do what 
William Tell did? 

3. Additional subject matter may be 
found on pages 280, 281, in “Health 
Training in Schools,” and _ reported 
upon. 

Illustrative Material 

A short dialogue is found on page 18 
in “Health Plays and Dialogues” (in 
library). 

“An Enchanted Castle,’ page 87 in 
“The Land of Health.” 

GRADE VI 
LESSON X 
Fruits 
Subject Matter : 

1. Review fruits as outlined for pre- 
vious grades. 

2. Discuss fruits from the standpoint 
ol vitamins, (Vitamins are of different 
kinds and do different things to us. We 
call them Vitamin A, Vitamin B, Vita- 
min C, Vitamin D and Vitamin E, re- 
spectively. Vitamin C is the one most 
commonly found in fruits and vegeta- 
bles. It protects us from a disea-e calle] 
“scurvy.” Find out what vou can about 
this. 

Oranges and tomatoes are leaders in 
Vitamin C. 

3. Refer to tables showing vitamin 
and mineral content and pick out fruits 
conspicuously rich in lime, iron, and 
in vitamins; list these as “leaders.” 
(See cards furnished each teacher last 
year, also “Nutrition Notes for Ele- 
mentary Teachers,” ‘Dietetics for High 
Schools,” “Food, Nutrition and 
Health.’’) 

Activities 

So many pictures may be found illus- 
trating fruits that an interesting book- 
let on fruits may be made. Do not sim- 
ply have the children copy into these 
facts as stated in the outline. but let 


the children pick out the most signifi- 
cant and interesting facts they can dis- 
cover relating to fruit, its value, use in 
the diet, geographical distribution, 
preservation, etc., and restate them in 
their own words. Encourage individu- 
ality, Do not have children letter the 
title of the book unless this can be done 
well. Keep samples of the best book- 
lets for the Exchange Bureau. (In the 
library of each building samples of 
work done at each school is being as- 
sembled in a folder entitled ‘“Illustra- 
tive Material.’’) 


LESSON XI 
Work on booklet. 


LESSON XII 
Correction of Bad Food Habits 
Subject Matter : 

1. See work outlined for previous 
grades. 

2. Discuss the process of a digestion 
as described in any good physiology 
having some child place a drawing of 
the digestive system upon the black- 
board. 

3. Show how fried foods and pastries 
are hard to digest because the starch 

in the flour is 
coated over with 
fat. Fat is not 
digested until it 
reaches the rntes- 
tines; starch be- 
gins to digest in 
the mouth and 
should be almost 
finished digesting 
by the time it 
gets to the intes- 
tines. Being coat- 
iad ed with fat, the 




















ety . 4" starch cannot be 
= .” ™ digested until the 
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| Wins delays digestion 
aia. | (iia and throws’ too 
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the intestines. 

Is it wise to eat these foods often? 
Should younger children have them at 
all? When pie is eaten, when should 
it be eaten? Should it be served with 
a meal already heavy? What desserts 
are suitable with a heavy meal? 
Illustrative Material 

“Tale of a Tummy,” page 120, in 
Health Training in Schools. 


LESSON XIII 

Test. Same samples of papers. 
Note: 

I. Indulgence in candy eating at hol- 
iday time may perhaps be forgiven if 
not carried to too great an excess. Puri- 
tanic rigidity is neither desired nor 
expected—-we dare not be “kill-joys,” 
but a certain degree of self-control 
should be our aim in _ teaching the 
Christmas lesson. Is a sane effort to 
obtain reasonable self-control too much 
to ask? 

















II. It is suggested that teachers or- 
dinarily refrain from eating candy be- 
tween meals before the children what- 
ever is done elsewhere, since example 
counts more than precept. It is believ- 
ed that if the teaching is earnest it 
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will be taken seriously by the children 
and some results may be hoped for, but 
that otherwise indifference will follow 
and our time and energy will have been 
wasted. 
GRADE I 
LESSON XIV 
Correction of Bad Food Habits 

Eating Candy (Christmas Lesson.) 
Subject Matter 

1. Candy spoils our appetites for 
other foods. It should be eaten with 
our meals as dessert and not in between 
meals, 

2. “Suckers” or “lollipops” are apt 
to get very dirty. Eating dirty candy 
may make us sick and others may catch 
the sickness. 

3. Fruit, such as dates is better for 
us than candy. 

Activities 

Use a picture of Santa or a jointed 
figure. Talk about him as follows: 

Santa wants all the boys and girls 
to come back to school after their va- 
cation and not to have to stay home be- 
cause they are sick. He left a little 
letter with me. Would you like to 
have me read it? He says: 

Dear Boys and Girls: 
A merry Christmas to you all! Have 


a good time during vacation. Play out- 
doors all you can. Don’t forget to save 
your candy until after you've’ eaten 


your dinner and please don’t forget 
your quart of milk a day. My reindeer 
have been giving milk for the boys and 
girls living way up here and I have 
been drinking it, too. I should like to 
leave a bottle for you all and perhaps 
I will. Don’t forget about the candy 
and I’m sure you'll have a Happy New 
Year, 
SANTA. 

Make this letter seem as real as pos- 

sible. Do not read it from the outline. 


LESSON XV 
Proper Food Habits 
Subject Matter 

1. Eating at the same time every day 
helps to keep us well. 

2. Chewing food well makes our 
teeth strong; it is also the polite way 
to eat. 

3. Chewing food well means’ our 
stomachs do not need to work so hard. 
Illustrative Material 

1. Use pictures of a rabbit, a squirrel 
or a cow. Talk about the way they 
chew their food. Recall the cow in the 
mechanical toy and speak of how well 
it chewed its food. 

2. Teach this rhyme: 

Lazy Little Lucie swallowed 
whole, 

Leaving her crusts beside her bowl 

But Wee Willie Winkle chews his food, 

For though he’s small, he never is rude. 

3. Let the children make a drawing 
or write something to take home as a 
reminder to chew well. 
4. There was a little 

little curl, 

Right in the middle of her forehead, 
When she chews her food, she feels very 
very good; 

When she swaliows 

feels horrid. 


her food 


girl who had a 


it whole, she 


LESSON XVI 
Cereals 

Aim: To acquaint the child with the 
various cereals and their names. 
Activities 

Get samples of as many cereals as 
possible or use pictures taken from ad- 
vertisements. Include oatmeal or 
rolled oats, cream of wheat, wheatena, 
cornflakes, shredded wheat, bran flakes, 
pettijohns. 

Play the guessing game as for fruits 
and vegetables. 


LESSON XVII 
Cereals—continued 

Aim: To get the children to under- 
stand that they need cereals with milk 
or cream every day. 

Subject Matter 

1. We should eat a cereal for break- 
fast every day. A little salt and cream 
or milk are good on the cereal. It is 
not good to use much sugar, 

2. Dark, coarse cereals are better for 
us than white, fine ones. 

3. Cooked cereals are better for us 
pecause they make us feel warm as we 
eat them and we can use much milk 
or cream with them. 

Activities 

1. Teach this rhyme: 

O is for Oatmeal, the very best of food, 
With milk for our breakfast, there’s 
nothing so good. 

2. Cut a “door” in cereal box so the 
box represents a house. Have a paper 
doll representing a brownie, elf or fairy 
pass through the doorway and talk to 
the children, as per example: 

“Good morning, boys and girls. How 
are you this morning? I came to find 
out what you had for your breakfast 
this morning. Would you like to know 
what I had? Besides an orange and 
some hard brown toast and some milk 
I had a bowl of oatmeal. Sometimes I 
have wheatena and sometimes petti- 
johns. Do you know why I choose these 
most often? 

One day I found three bowls of cereal 
on the table. I didn’t know which I 
wanted so I tasted the first and it was 
too cold for it was not a cooked cereal 
so I tasted the second, That was quite 
nice and warm but it was white and 
too fine and smooth, so I tasted the 
third and that was just right. It was 
dark, and coarse and warm. So now 
I almost always choose a dark cooked 
cereal. 

GRADE II 
LESSON XIV 
Subject Matter 

See outline for Grade I. 
Activities 

1. Read the story “A Visit to Lollipop 
Town,” p. 115 in “A Journey to Health- 
land.” 

2. Read and ‘talk about this rhyme: 
Handy, Spandy, Jack a dandy, 

Loved pies and cakes and too much 
candy. 

So greedy Jack just : te his fill 

And when he did was taken ill. 


Dr. Foster told him kindly, 
.te was very wrong. 


What he 








Now he’s eating milk with oatmeal 
And is growing big and strong. 
“Health Stories and Rhymes.” 


LESSON XV 
Proper habits of eating 
Subject Matter 

See outline for Grade I. 
Activities 

1. Show a picture of a turkey. Talk 
about how a turkey gobbles his food; 
how turkeys and chickens swallow 
sharp stones, etec., which grind their 
food just as teeth do in a kind of stom- 
ach or gizzard. Boys and girls have 
their teeth in their mouths so they 
must chew their food well while it is 
in their mouths. 

2. Draw a clock face. 
show when to eat breakfast, 
supper, or let the clock “talk.” 

3. Make a clock or have the children 
write something to take home as a re- 
minder of when and how to eat. 

4. Use this rhyme as desired: 

Peter Pig eats much too fast, 
Grabs at things before they're passed, 
And stuffs his mouth too full because, 
Between each bite he will not pause; 
And his plate is messy too, 
I'm not a Peter Pig! Are you? 
Anonymous. 
LESSON XVI 
Cereals 


Have children 
dinner, 


Subject Matter 

See outline for Grade I, 
Activities 

Read or tell the story of “The Bowl 
of Porridge,” p. 105 in “Health Train- 
ing in Schools.” 

LESSON XVII 
Cereals—continued 

Activities 

1. There is much need for stressing 
the use of cereals. To carry on a cam- 
paign for this purpose it is suggested 
that “Cereal Week” be observed. Each 
child should make a little booklet with 
a page for each day of the week (or 
larger, if desired). On each page is 
written, “I ate this morning.” A 
blue star might be pasted on the page 
if a cold cereal has been eaten, a red 
one if a warm, white cereal, and a gold 
star for a dark, cooked cereal. 


2. Let seven boys represent clowns, 


each holding an appropriate picture. 
(Use advertisements or cereal box.) As 
each recites his lines he can do some 


little stunt, if desired. 
The Cereal Clowns 
All dance in ring and recite: 
We're the merry Cereal Clowns 
We've come to visit you, 
We'll chase away your 
frowns 
And make 
Ist Clown: 
am Oatmeal; see me jump; 
make girls play and help boys romp 
2nd Clown: 
am Cream of Wheat, you see 
keep you warm and full of glee. 
3rd Clown: 
am Cornflakes, crisp and cool, 
In summer, I your breakfasts rule 
4th Clown: 
I am Bran,—don’t run and hide 
I'm here to keep you clean inside. 


tears and 


you merry too, 


—_- 


_— 
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5th Clown: 
Wheatena is my long hard name; 
But I can help you win each game. 
6th Clown: 
And I'm his brother, Shredded Wheat, 
In summertime I’m hard to beat 
7th Clown: 
I am Rice; just watch me run 
I make you dance and bring you fun. 
All join hands and dance while re- 
citing: 
Oh, we're the merry Cereal Clowns, 
We chase away your tears and frowns, 
We bring you health, we bring you joys, 
So be our friends, please, girls and 
boys. 
GRADE III 


LESSON XIV 
Proper Eating Habits 

Candy (Christmas Lesson). 
Subject Matter 

See outline for Grade I. 
Activities 

1. Read the story “The Three Wishes.” 
(This is a mimeographed copy to be 
found in a folder in the library.) 

2. Write some slogan as “Eat candy 
only at the end of a meal” to take home 
as a reminder. 

3. If available read ‘‘Why Jack Chang- 
ed His Diet,’ p. 47 in “Health Stories 
and Rhymes.” 


LESSON XV 
Proper Eating Habits 

Subject Matter 

See outline for Graae I. 
Activities 

1. Show a picture of a wolf. Talk 
about how they eat. Read this rhyme: 
Willie Wolf will gulp his food, 
Though his mother calls him rude, 
Though his brother hides his eyes 
And his sister almost cries. 
(Course she knows that crying’s silly, 
But she’s so ashamed of Willie.) 
Oh, the dreadful bites he takes 
When he’s eating pies and cakes; 
I should hate to have to see him 
But I’d hate far worse to be him. 

Child Health Magazine. 

2. Use a clock face and review the 
time for eating. Tell the story “The 
Clock That Stopped.” 


The Clock That Stopped 


It was a beautiful moonlight night in 
May. Wee Willie Winkle haa been 
around on time, as usual, but he had 
had to hustle Jack to get him off to 
bed. Even then the Sandman caught 
him and Mamma had to take off the 
last shoe. 

Jack was just safe in bed when he 
thought he heard someone come in the 
door. In the moonlight he saw the old 
clock that had always stood on the 
stairs. It came up to Jack’s bed, With- 
out a tick it pulied him out and started 
toward the door. The little pasteboard 
clock that Jack had made at school wa% 
sitting on the table. It smiled at the 
old clock. Jack was frightened at first 
but he thought it was funny and so he 
began to laugh. Then the clock put 
one hand up over its face and with the 
other it pulled Jack on. 

Down the stairs they went, out the 
front door, down the streets of the 


town, out by the mill, over the bridge 
pulling and dragging Jack behind. 

Poor Jack was beginning to cry when 
they stopped under a big oak tree in 
the edge of a wood. He was too fright- 
ened to speak so he waited for the clock. 

After a moment it said “I am going 
to quit running and I brought you here 
to tell you because you are the cause 
of it.” 

Jack’s eyes grew larger and larger. 

“My hours have been just as regular 
as could be,” the clock went on, “but 
you, young man, have not even listened. 
This morning when I struck seven you 
did not get up, At half past seven you 
were not ready for breakfast. When 
I struck four you haa not come from 
school. Your supper was late because 
you played on the street when your 
mother sent you on an errand.” 

The clock stopped ... breath. Jack 
drew up his knees and tried to get com- 
fortable. 

The clock went on “And that stomach 
ache you have now is because you have 
not listened to me! You never eat your 
meals at the same time. You are never 
ready to eat when your mother calls 
you. Then because you are late you eat 


so fast that you almost swallow your 
food whole.” 

Jack was frightened. How did the 
clock know his stomach was aching? 

Just then the clock snatched Jack’s 
hand and away they went the way they 
had come over the bridge, up the 
streets, into the house, up the stairs, 
into Jack’s room and then the old clock 
threw Jack into bed. He awoke with 
a start and called “Mamma.” 

At that very minute Jack heard the 
old clock on the stairs say, “One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven.” 

“My!” said Jack, as he looked up into 
his mother’s face, ‘that was a terrible 
dream, Mamma, I am going to mind 
the clock.” 

“IT am certainly glad. We'll begin 
right now,” she said. ‘“Didn’t you hear 
the old clock say: one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, get up?” 

If I were you I believe I would write 
in my book or on the back of my chart 
the times of the day for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner (or supper), and 
about how long I ought to take ‘to eat 
each meal. Then suppose you listen 
for your friend the clock. 

Red Cross Nutrition Letter. 


The Relation of Nutrition to Mental Hygiene 





By Grace E. Allen, B. S. 


New York City 








Editor’s Note—Practically all teachers 
must give a certain amount of attention 
to the undernourished child. They 
must watch for signs of undernourish- 
ment and must use the utmost discre- 
tion in planning the work for children 
in this group. Furthermore, every now 
and again unusual problems will pre- 
sent themselves. There may be a so- 
called “problem child” in the group, and 
it may rest with the teacher to deter- 
mine whether certain signs of mental 
or nervous disturbances have their be- 
ginnings in malnutrition. Miss Allen's 
paper is somewhat more formal than 
the average stories offered to readers 
of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 
It seems advisable, however, to give 
teachers occasional new leads to serve 
as guides in planning courses in food 
values and nutrition. This thoughtful 
Study should do just that. Certainly 
the alert teacher will receive many sup 
gestions as to how best to interest the 
mentally disturbed child. Obviously 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION has 
no thought of departing ever so slightly 
from its own field, nor of wandering in 
medical by-paths. Miss Allen's sugges- 
tions are for the aid of those teachers 
who may perhaps save one or more 
children from the danger of being 
thought permanent “mental cases.” 








E all know the importance of fresh 
air, good food, exercise and the 
other measures included in the art of 
keeping physically fit; but not all of 
us realize that there is a parallel art of 


keeping mentally fit. Mental hygiene 
is this art, and it takes into considera- 
tion the whole person, physical, mental 
and social. 

There is a close comparison between 
the means used to attain physical and 
mental health. Physical exercise is 
necessary and so is mental exercise. 
Food is needed for the body and mental 
nourishment is needed. We provide 
ventilation for rooms in which we live, 
and mental ventilation, or exchange of 
ideas, is quite as necessary. The paral- 
lel continues through the list of mea- 
sures that lead to physical fitness: food, 
exercise, rest, even down to posture. 
Cannot each one of us think of persons 
whose mental attitudes are so cramped 
and fixed that if we visualized them 
they would seem to be mentally hump- 
backed? 

Mental hygiene is the art of becom- 
ing and remaining mentally fit. In se- 
curing mental fitness a clear under- 
standing of the problems that must be 
met is necessary, and also some knowl- 
edge of the way in which the person is 
equipped to meet them. For the latter 
a sort of inventory of abilities and dis- 
abilities, an understanding of thoughts 
and actions, is needed which is not un- 
like the understanding of the physica 
makeup that a good physical examina- 
tion gives. The first step in this un- 
derstanding is a knowledge of heredity, 
for we all begin life with certain apti-: 
tudes and handicaps, physical and men- 
tal, that have peen inherited just as 
surely as the color of ¢yes and hair. 
Undesirable tendencies can be modified 
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and desirable ones encouraged by train- 
ing, as we all know. Then we should 
learn what was the environment in 
which the person, with his good and 
bad tendencies, grew up. Not only the 
environment of neighborhood, home and 
members of the family, and the play of 
personalities within the family, but 
ideas, beliefs and customs go to make 
up environment. This social inherit- 
ance is fully as important as the physi- 
cal and mental inheritance. ‘tne early 
illnesses and general health, the suc- 
cess and lack of success, the mental age 
as well as the physical age, should all 
be considered in determining the means 
to be taken in securing mental health. 
If any of these factors are not consid- 
ered we do not know the whole story 
and do not understand the whole person. 

Sometimes, of course, we have to try 
to get along with a meager understana- 
ing, but even one visit to the home of a 
failing school child, for instance, may 
help us to understand the difficulty. A 
teacher in one of the New York public 
schools, for example, a little while ago 

yas troubled about a_ twelve-year-old 
boy who began to drop behind in his 
class work. He lost interest and also 
lost weight and generally went down 
hill. The teacher was able to go to see 
the mother who said that Max “was not 
like himself at all—he cried and cried,” 
and when his two brothers scolded him 
he ran away and did not come home un- 
til midnight. He would not eat and his 
father and everybody else was getting 
thin because they worried so! 

The teacher found out during this 
visit that the two elder boys had suc- 
cessfully graduated from high school 
and recently had secured excellent po- 
sitions as clerks. Their parents com- 
pared their success with Max’s poor 
work and told him how worried and 
ashamed they were because of him. The 
teacher noticed that one of the parents 
was much more alert than the other 
and she knew that Max never had done 
good work in school. So she arrangea 
that he be given a psychological exam. 
ination. This showed that he was bare- 
ly able to do fifth grade work but in- 
dicated that he had marked manua) 
ability. The boy was also given a phys- 
ical examination which proved him to 
be undernourished and lacking physi- 
cal tone. The teacher secured the ad- 
vice of a physician at a mental hygiene 
clinie and mace another home visit, 
when she explained that while he could 
never be a clerk like his brothers he 
could be a good carpenter, which was 
quite as valuable, and she arranged 
study hours at home and enlisted the 
aid of one of the elder brothers. She 
talked over diet and planned a _ pro- 
gram of rest, food, exercise and certain 
periods for study that was carried out 
with perfect success. The boy became 
more satisfied, both at home and in 
school, and as his physical condition 
improved his work became better. 

Instances of this sort, when an at- 
tempt to learn why a child does poor 
school work and which bring to light 
emotional and physical handicaps, are 





very usual and show that the home 
Situation and the child’s physical con- 
dition have much to do _ with school 
work. There are other true instances 
of this fact, many of them: the story 
of Pietro who went to sleep in school 
not because ne was bored or sleepy but 
because the whole family had wine at 
breakfast; of Dominick who could not 
study because he kept fearing the aw- 
ful objects that lurked on the dark 
stairs that led to his home, and the 
creatures that might at any time spring 
upon him from beneath overturned 
vashtubs: of Orlando, who had a dis- 
abled arm and thought that he might 
as well give up now as later, since he 
could not help support his mother. 
There are hundreds of such stories and 
in thinking over school failures, or 
failure of adults to meet their problems, 
it is impossible not to realize how often 
poor mental tone is accompanied by a 
run down physical condition. 

It is not possible to say which came 
first, the anxiety or the lowered vital- 
ity, but, whichever preceded, building 
up the person physically is one of the 
first measures taken in an effort to re- 
store mental equilibrium. The relation 
of nutrition to mental hygiene is defi- 
nite even if the reasons are not entire- 
ly clear. Dr. Frank Howard Richara- 
son, writing in “The Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review,” for May, 1926, 
says, “The exact relationship between 
mental retardation, emotional instabil- 
ity, and malnutrition is not clearly 
established. On the one hand we 
recognize the fact that some of the 
most perfect physical specimens of 
school and pre-school children show ex- 
treme degrees of mental retardation, 
as well as of emotional inferiority or 
actual psychopathy; and the mere in- 
spection of such children, without de- 
tailed and painstaking mental and char- 
acter determination, is frequently the 
rankest and grossest injustice to them, 


because of the striking disparity be- 
tween their physical perfection and 
their mental hopelessness. On the 


other hand, workers in nutrition with- 
out exception find mental retardation 
very common among the underweight 
children with whom their work con- 
cerns itself.” 

If nutrition can be considered the 
corner stone of the physical fitness 
which, with mental fitness, is the aim 
of mental hygiene, so can good health 
habits be considered the foundation of 
nutrition. Health teachers may sug- 
gest good foods and parents provide 
them, but if the child will not eat 
them, what then? Like so many per- 
plexing problems, finicky food habits 
are more easily prevented than cured. 
There is nothing better to read on the 
subject than Dr. Douglas Thom’'s “Is 
Your Child Fussy About His Food?”, a 
pamphlet published by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In “Mental Hygiene,” a 
quarterly, for October, 1926, is a valua- 
ble article by Dr. C. A. Aldrich: “The 
Prevention ot Poor Appetite in Chil- 
dren.” He writes “Chronic Anorexia 





(poor appetite) in childhood is usually 
a purely psychological problem,” ex- 
plaining that he is referring only to 
anorexia for which there is no discov- 
erable physical cause. The method by 
which he sought to prevent bad food 
habits he describes under several head- 
ings and summarized his conclusions, 
based upon a study of children on a cer- 
tain regime, as follows: 

1. Chronic anorexia may be consid- 
ered as developing in two. steps: 
First, a readily understandable physi- 
cal or mental cause results in lack of 
appetite. Then, forcing food at this 
time, when proper regard for the sit- 
uation would counsel withholding 
food, fixes upon the patient an aver- 
sion for food from which he may re- 
cover with great difficulty. 

2. A method of preventing the de- 
velopment of these conditions is out- 
lined. 

3. The results of this treatment as 
shown in the statistics of 199 consec- 
utive cases demonstrated the foiow: 
ing: 

a. That it was not harmful to the 
nutrition of children to advise the 
parents against urging their children 


to eat__provided the prophylactic 
measures were taken-—because this 
group averaged 3.6 pounds over 
weight. 

b. That there were no children in 
this group who were malnourished 


except those who were suffering from 
chronic diseases of some sort. 

4. It is necessary, in order to com 
bat this condition successfully, that 
propaganda against the forced feed- 
ing of children be pushed. 
One other authority was 

written of the relation of nutrition to 


recently 


mental hygiene: Dr. W. W. Richardson 
in the “Atlantic Medical Journal,” for 
November, 1923. On page 65 he says 


“One cannot be actively engaged in the 
treatment of psychoses for many years 
without being struck with the great fre 
quency of a state of lowered nutrition 
in the development of acute mental dis- 
further says “. .. it fol 
features 


orders.” He 
lows that one of the important 
of any mental hygiene program should 
be a proper education of the public as 
to the importance of the maintenance of 
a proper state of body weight, especial 
ly in those with a neuropathic heredity,” 
and also “If we all would only persist 
ently and systematically preach the 1n- 
portance of a proper state of nutrition 
to all of our patients, the sanatoria and 
other institutions for nervous wrecks 
would suffer a considerable loss of pa- 
tronage, and the modern mental hygiene 
movement be given a decided impetus.” 
The bearing of nutrition upon mental 
hygiene is definite. What of the effect 
of mental hygicne upon nutrition? It 
is evident that the teacher can do much 
to improve a child’s nutrition by mak- 
ing use of the principles of mental hy- 
giene, for good habits is the foundation 
of good health. The teacher can keep 
in mind several points: 
1. To arouse the children’s interest 
and enthusiasm in physical fitness 
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by her own example, by stories of 
current events in which valor or suc- 
cess was expressed by strength and 
physical ability, by posters and pic- 
tures, by ietting the children tell in 
class of persons who were able to do 
fine things because they were physic: 
ally adequate, or by accounts of their 
own efforts to develop a gooa puys 
ique. She can draw upon stories of 
leaders of men for examples of the 
success that accompanies good health 
and, in order not to over-emphasize, 
can use instances of persons who 
though handicapped physically made 
good by sheer pluck, which is to the 
mind what physical strength is to 
the body. The extent to which a 
teacher truly interested in health 
teaching can incorporate it in other 
subjects, such as drawing, Englisn, 
history, is surprising. To make the 
goal desirable is the first step. 

2. After setting a standard of 
achievement, the teacher can explain 
the means to attain it: the rules of 
health, including food, rest, fresh 
air, exercise, cleanliness. (Health 
material can be secured from the 
American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, and 
from other health organizations). 
Group competition is one of the besi 
means, the children forming health 
clubs in the classroom and kceping 
their own score of achievement. It 
is better to divide the children into 
groups of ten or twelve as nearly 
similar as possible in physical con- 
dition, in order that the handicapped 
children do not feel inferior. If there 
is a noticeably handicapped child in 
the room it would be better to pre- 
vent his entering the health group 
until his condition had improved 
enough to warrant a chance at suc- 
cess. He could be in another group 
whose aim was, say, cleanliness, neat- 
ness, punctuality or any quality tn 
which the could succeed. Children are 
often cruel to handicapped children 
and need to be guided in their atti- 
tude. This a kindergarten teacher 
did this spring in a public school tn 
the Italian section of New York, 
when she noticed that the youngsters 
were looking askance at and making 
fun of a new little boy who was lame. 
He had to go up and down stairs side 
ways as one leg dragged. The teacher 
began by helping him and then asked 
which of the children would like to 
help him, and it became a privilege 
and soon a matter of course to take 
his hand by turns to prevent his be- 
ing pushed on the stairs. In games 
he was alert and held his own. Com- 
mon sense is often another name for 
mental hygiene! 

A visit to the home, by a visiting 
teacher or school nurse, and parents- 
teachers meetings are means of secur- 
ing the cooperation at home, for after 
all, any plan inaugurated by the teach- 
er in school will not get very far with- 
out being carried out at home. 

3. Habit formation is the last, but 
in importane the first, item. All ef- 
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fort up to this point is wasted unless 

the child or adult does his part. 

There are various excellent books on 

child psychology, the names of 

which, as well as a list of leaflets on 
child training and habit formation, 
can be secured from The National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 

Seventh avenue, New York. 

A teacher vitally interested in men- 
tal and physical health can make her 
classroom a health dynamo from which 
health can reach not only the child 
but the family, and perhaps the com- 
munity: but to do this she must try 
to understand the whole child. There 
is one more feature to consider and 
that is the effect of the teacher’s per- 
sonality upon the children with whom 
she works. Not many of us look to 
ourselves for the cause of failure of 
persons whom we are guiding. It sel- 
dom occurs to us to wonder what effect 
we have upon other people, whether 
we are helping or hindering by our 
way of doing things. Occasionally a 
kindly and sympathetic attitude, even 
if not backed by an understanding of 
how to study personality, will help an 
individual, child or adult, over a rigne 
place. A great need in education is to 
release the stored ability within gift- 
ed people and to help others make the 
most of their equipment, and from col- 
lege deans down there is a lack of ef- 
fort to understand individual students 
and, by so doing, enable them to make 
the most of their abilities. There is a 
lack of training behind the lack of ef- 
fort. A knowledge of even the fun- 
damentals of social psychology would 
give a teacher a better understanding 
of the material with which she is work- 
ing, the student, and end in securing 
better results. At present, as a usuar 
thing, only the fit mentally and phys- 
ically according to the set standards 
for school children and students, are 
desired. A failing student is a nui- 
sance and so get rid of him! There 
are exceptions but this situation is 
usual. Uneven work, scattered inter- 
ests, variabi''ty, all this is annoying, 
but how often do the persons in charge 
of the students use their own best abil- 
ity in an effort to understand why the 
student is failing? 

Teachers can be guides. Perhaps 
never again in an individual’s life will 
he be as near a source of help as he 
was when he was in the classroom of 
a certain teacher. There may never 
again be the combination of circum- 
stances that will enable him to give full 
play to his ability. There is such a 
thing as chance. If every one dealing 
with queer, complex human _ beings 
were only able to make the most of 
their opportunities to guide and influ- 
ence, there would be cause for grat!?- 
tude. 

There are danger signals in conduct 
that the teacher can recognize, and try 
to find the cause and prevent. Some 
of these follow: 

1. The seclusive child. Why doesn’t 
he mix with his classmates? Is he 
burdened with a sense of failu-e and 


is he getting away from hard facts 
into a world of phantasy? It is an 
unhealthy mental habit. Perhaps he 
is sensitive about some defect.. A 
happy child does not try to get away 
from his playmates. The inefficient 
and failing child does that. 

2. The timid, shrinking child. He 
may be the result of unkind treat- 
ment or he may be the frail, unsuc- 
cessful member ‘of a robust family. 
It is quite possible for a feeling of 
inferiority arising from physical in- 
adequacy to prevent full play of men- 
tal ability. 

3. The noticeably quiet child who 
“never gives any trouble.” Again 
the possibility of a lack of physical 
tone enters, or the sense of mental 
inadequacy mentioned above. This 
child may be getting into more seri- 
ous difficulty than his more lively 
brothers. 

4. The failing child. When class- 
work begins to go suddenly down 
hill the teacher can suspect ill health, 
preoccupation with some idea more 
interesting than lessons, or emotion 
related to events at home or in 
school. There is also the child who 
fails because he is not encouraged. 
The parents may have no standard 
of school work. Nothing was expect- 
ed of them and they expect nothing 
of their child, who catches their dis- 
like of education which is regarded 
merely as an experience necessary 
before working papers can be secur- 
ed. 

5. The fighting child. All children 
must fight things out among them- 
selves and uphold their rights, but 
there are definite types of fighters. 
There is the child who fights for the 
love of physical assertion. With him 
it is a form of play. Then there is 
the child with a chip on his shoulder 
who over compensates for some other 
kind of inadequacy by successful 
scrappiness. The fighting child who 
always picks out a child smaller than 
himself is showing simple cruelty 
rather than the fighting spirit, as 
there is no fight back. Perhaps these 
children are able to do more advanc- 
ed class work and if their time were 
more fully occupied they might be 
too busy to get into trouble. Some- 
times a stiff physical drill, by using 
up surplus energy, helps these quar- 
relsome children. 

6. The restless child. He cannot 
concentrate. He wanders up and 
down the aisle, or crawls around 
under the seats. He squirms ail day 
long. There may be a_ physical 
cause which would be discovered by 
a complete physical examination, or 
he may be bored by classwork beyona 
his abilities or presented in an uni 
teresting way. Or perhaps he to# 
should. be promoted. Or he may be 
accustomed to complete freedom of 
action at home and learn slowly to 
conform to school restrictions. 

7. The cruel child. Sadism, enjoy- 
ment arisine from witnessing suffer- 
ing, is a phase through which chil- 
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dren pass. It is coupled with a de- 
sire to experiment and see what hap- 
pens. Very often it is a means of 
securing satisfaction by inflicting 
upon some other living creature pain 
similar to that recently inflicted upon 
himself. A child will injure a small- 
er child or an animal to “get even.” 
The bully is an example. Arousing 
a child’s pride in his larger stature 
which enables him to protect smaller 
children, and giving him an animal 
to pet and be responsible for, may 
help. If cruelty persists the advice 
of a psychiatrist should be secured. 


8. The destructive child. The cause 
may be similar to the above—the de- 
sire to vent emotion on inanimate ob- 
jects being equivalent at times to 
anger toward people. Perhaps a deep 
sense of injustice leads a child to de- 
stroy the possessions of the person 
who has been unfair. It is not only 
children who are guilty of retaliation. 
Or a destructive child may nct have 
progressed beyond the intantile stage 
of breaking things. He may be a 
mental defective. 

Stealing, lying, truancy, sex offenses 


are all symptoms indicating a Cefinite 
personality difficulty. They are anti- 
social evidences of the fact that the 
child finds it difficult to do what is ex- 
pected of him by society. In school he 
feels for the first time, perhaps, the 
pressure of the requirements of the so- 
ciety to which he must after 
conform. The teacher who recognizes 
the signs of the child’s difficulty, who 
physical and 


forever 


tries to understand his 
mental makeup and uses patience and 
intelligence in guiding him,: will have 
done a service of immeasureable value. 








Suggestions to Teachers Regarding Sources of Material 





Editor’s Note—To assist teachers in 
obtaining material published by manu- 
facturers of foods, FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will gladly forward re- 
quests from teachers to these manufac- 
turers. If those requesting booklets on 
which there is a charge, send the cost, 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
will gladly forward this, also. Some of 
the material available in printed form is 
listed below, each publication being 
given a key number. 


Because of the vast amount of clerical 
work involved, teachers are asked to 
send each request on a separate slip of 
paper, size 4x4 in., giving the key 
number of the publication and name 
and address on each separate slip. 
Enclose slips in an envelope and 
send to Food and Health Education, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





1. “Temperature Charts.’ Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les- 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 


3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 
under the following captions: ‘Deep 
Fat Frying”; ‘Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs”; ‘Cakes, Frostings and 
Fillings”; ‘Christmas Suggestions’: 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions”; “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives’; “Baking Powder.” These 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


4. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


7. “Feeding the Child for Heaith.” 
A good example of how progressive 
manufacturers are adapting the facts in 
science to their own educational pub- 
licity. Fruit and its place in the diet 
is the central point of the discussion. 


19. “Production of Powdered Milk.” 
Wall chart showing process used in 


commercial preparation of powdered 


milk. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods.” 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 


27. “Reliable Recipes.’ A seventy- 
five-page cook book prepared by the 
domestic science department of a large 
baking powder company. Recipes in- 


clude directions for preparing all 
dishes in which baking powder is 
used. Material is well arranged. 


40. “Nationally Known Recipes.” A 
fiftv-page booklet showing how pow- 
Cered milk may be used in soups, fish, 
sauces, salad dressings, breads, and 
candies. More than thirty organiza- 
tions, manufacturers, educators and 
magazine editors cooperated in the 
making of the booklet. 


41. “Jo the Teacher.” Booklet show- 
ing how to visualize to classes facts 
about powdered milk. An educational 
wall chart showing process of manufac- 
ture of powdered milk will also be sent 
free to teachers. 


42. “Surprise Recipes.” A collection 
of recipes featuring powdered lemon 
juice (not lemon extract), printed in 
convenient form for use in a recipe- 
filing cabinet. 


43. “To the Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetics.” A booklet show- 
ing the place of powdered milk in bread 
making. 


72. “Modern Bread.” Leaflet an- 
swering the following questions: what 


makes the modern loaf of baker's 
bread? What is milk bread? What 
is the nutritive value of “milk 


bread’? Shall we eat whole wheat 
or white bread? Is the quality of 
baker’s bread as high as that of home 


made? Is baker’s bread a sanitary 
product? Today? Why milk in 
bread? 





77. “Digestibility, Roughage and Vi- 
tamins.” Leaflet containing an address 
before the American Home Economics 
Association. 


78. “The Bread of Life.’ An ad- 
dress before American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 


83. “Foods That Give Health.” Pam- 
phlet dealing with milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars, special foods, vita- 
mins, a mother’s dietary needs, growth 
and muscle building, energy for play, 
regulation and protection, health rules. 


85. “What Foods Will Keep the 
Family Well?” Pamphlet containing out- 
line for planning health menus. 


97. “The Romance of Ice.” Interesting 
beoklet telling how the deeds of olden 
**mes have led to pr2ten. performance? 
in the ice industries. 


104. “Bread as the Physician Sees 
it,” An address delivered before 
American Bakers’ Association. 


108. “Foods—Facts, Fads and Fan- 
cies.’ Some helpful information in 
pamphlet form, presented by the editor 
of a dietetic magazine, 


111. “Good Pies Easy to Make.” A 
small booklet giving recipes, a _ table 
of oven temperatures, and very good 
illustrations of the process used in pie 


making. “xceptionally well prepared. 


“Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nnu- 
merous recipes, Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 


116. 


131. “Ice Cream Making in the Home. 
Some Ice Cream Freezers.” Authorita- 
tive information concerning types of ice 
cream freezers and methods of freezing 
including recipes for frozen dishes. 
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151. “Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo-~- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 


156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by a 
baking powder company. 


157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” “Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator.’ Two  book- 
lets giving practical and much needed 
information in a condensed form. 


160. “Baby's Milk.” Directions for 
preparing milk for the baby. Prepared 
by an evaporated milk company. 


170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are spe- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan- 
tity. 


179. “Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
for Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con- 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 


187. ‘“*Down East’ Recipes.” Recipes 
for North Atlantic and Maine Coast fish 


products and some other high quality 
canned products of New England spe- 
cialties. Colored illustrations suggest 
the most attractive ways of serving 
these dishes at the table. 


191. “About Cakes and Candies.” 
Booklet contains recipes for all occa- 
sions:—cinnamon crisps, peanut cook- 
ies, white fruit cake and other novel- 
ties. 


196. “Frozen Desserts.” A _ booklet 
prepared by a large milk company. 
Contains some valuable hints as to the 
use of milk in connection with recipes 
that call for double cream such as 
frozen desserts. Also contains direc- 
tions for freezing ice cream and desserts 
which require no cooking. 


200. “Care of the Child's Food in 
the Home.’ Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showins 
growth of bacteria when proper care is 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 


215. “Teacher’s Outline for a Dna- 
mestic Science Course.” A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 


216. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet 
containing recipes for biscuits, muffins, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, pies, pudding 
sauces, frostings, and candies. 


220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 
For nurses and nurses’ classes. 





222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes, based upon a delicious 
canned brown bread. 


227. “From Pasture to Pantry.” A 
booklet telling in detail the story of 
evaporated milk. 


234. “The Story of California Or. 
anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 
the California Citrus Industry. 


248. “Hob o’ the Mill.” The story 
of oats is told in a special way to in- 
terest the children. Attractively illus- 
trated in color. 


249. “The Romance of Cheese.” The 
history of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given with de- 
scription and manufacture. Booklet 
ulso has many illustrations. 


250. “Dry Skim Milk.” Large booklet 
telling all about dry skim milk and 
featuring the journey of dry skim milk 
in illustrations. 


251, “Sandwich Suggestions.” Sev- 
eral pages containing recipes for sand- 
wich fillings. 


252. “Meat Cuts Identification 
Charts.” A set of four cards in con- 


venient size. Veal Chart; Lamb Chart; 
Beef Chart; Fresh Pork Chart. 
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A Valuable Manual 


for the Home Economics Teacher | 





proved extremely helpful in arousi 
of students in Cookery classes. 





books have been forgotten. 


Educational material of a commercial nature has 


Information gain- 
ed from these outside helps frequently is put to 
practical use long after facts gained from text 
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The Procter & Gamble Company offers to the Home 
Economics Teacher a manual which deals with the 


ciples involved in the cooking of 


to any Home Economics teacher 
Simply fill out and mail us the 





text books. 


preparation of different types of foods. 
the 12 chapters contains a discussion of 


the 


upon 


Each of 
the prin- 
food, the 


selection of ingredients, the nutritive value of the 
food and a variety of interesting recipes. 


A copy of this Manual of Cookery will be sent free 


request. 


coupon below. 


Further copies for class room use will be sent in 
any number needed upon assurance that they will 
be used as demonstration manuals or 


collateral 
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For Your Convenience 


Our first and uppermost thought in making 
Kraft Cheese is to make it good, then to make it 
convenient. And it is that idea that has trans- 
formed the huge, insanitary disc of cheese of un- 
certain quality into the wholesome goodness of 
Kraft Cheese in the tinfoil loaf or these convenient 
packages. 

Our Home Economics Department is waiting to 
serve you. Teachers and all others interested in 
cooking problems and dietetics are especially in- 
vited to communicate with this department for 
recipe suggestions and other literature. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 


KRAFT CHEESE 
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253. “Meats Cooked in Milk.” A leaf- 
let giving some interesting recipes for 
the preparation of meats and fish cook- 
ed in milk and some suggestions for 
ways to give the family the milk they 
need. 


254. “Milk to Drink.’ Formulae for 
tempting milk and fruit juice drinks 
which appeal particularly to children 
and help to get them to take all the 
milk they ought to have. 


255. “Saves Butter in Your Cooking.” 
A leaflet containing suggestions for pre- 
paring creamed and scalloped vegeta- 
ble dishes with evaporated milk. 


256. “For Puddings, Pies and Cus- 
tards.” A half dozen tested recipes for 
delicious desserts prepared with evap- 
orated milk. 


257. “Suggestions for the Diet Lab- 
oratory.” Gives a recipe for the eco- 
nomical and convenient preparation of 
acidophilus milk using evaporated milk 
for the necessary sterilized milk basis. 
Also recipes for the preparation of high- 
ealorie foods, using undiluted evapor- 
ated milk. 


258. “Junket in Dietetics.”” A most 
interesting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet, and the ad- 
vantages of junket as a health food; 
prepared by the Director of Dietetics 
in a well known sanitarium. 


259. “Junket Recipes.” A very popu- 
lar booklet of delightful new desserts, 
including also suggestions for dainty 
menus, and directions tor making cot- 
tage cheese, ice creams and baby foods 
with junket. 


260. 
Junket,.” 


“The Princess and the Magic 
The delightful story of a 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. Nutritional /ducation 


Material discussing Foods and 
Nutrition sent teachers on request. 











little princess in a tiny book illustrated 
with quaint pictures that children 
“love” almost as well as they do junket. 


261. “A Dozen New Ways to Use 
Milk.” A very helpful little book re- 


garding milk, which includes twelve re- 
cipes for attractive new UNCOOKED 
milk desserts that can be prepared eas- 
ily and quickly. 


262, “The Story of Cheese.”  In- 
tensely interesting description of some 
of the world’s most famous cheeses, 
where they are made and how, with 


specific instructions for home use in 
cheese making. Prepared by a cheese 
expert and usually sold for 50c. Sent 
free on request. 

263. “The Composition and Food 
Value of Margarine.” Booklet telling 


about the history of margarine. 


264. “Answering Bread Criticisms.” 
Leaflet containing a laboratory study 
of bread. 


265. “White Bread.” Leaflet telling 
the role of white bread in nutrition 
Editorial 


(Continued from page 97) 





And what's more, if Johnny 
has a brother, he's got to 
come out of business too! 


Human welfare depends pretty direct 
ly on business, now, doesn't it? 


— 


LESSON TWO 


THE AIM OF BUSINESS IS HUMAN 
WELFARE 


Business is our way of making a living. 
But what do we make a living for, 
anyway? 

Why, for kodaks. And kids. 

And an apartment in the 

Bronx. 

And when we get ‘em, still 

we're not satisfied. 














Solid, smooth top; each 
burner thus produces 3 
zones of heat. Cooking 
chart; heat control; separate broiler, handsome 
enamel finish. Write for booklet to Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41 St., N. Y. 


INSTALL | soi modern gas range. 











KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


"The Highest Qual ty for Health” 














found in the ordinary course of 
going about one’s business. Ob- 
viously students in meiropolitan 
districts will find more than those 
in smaller centers, but even small 
town and rural students may be 
trained to ‘‘see things’’ too! As 
a matter of fact, these latter may 
render a greater service to the 
cause than their city cousins, for 
urban opportunities are so rich 
that urban problems are some- 
times studied at the expense of 
adequate discussion of problems 
relating to life in smaller com- 
munities. FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION would like to see 
some examples of ‘Cooperative 
Primers’’ as worked out by its 
readers, whether in city or 
country. 








There is 


no real saving 

in cheap 
Baking 
powder / 


HE cost of the baking pow- 

der used in your cakes is 
trifling compared with the cost 
of the other ingredients. 


Yet your fresh butter and 
_eggs—your fine flavorings, sugar 
and flour are utterly wasted if 
the baking powder fails. 


Isn’t it unwise to try to get 
along with anything less than 
the best when in addition to its 
complete dependability Royal 
makes your cakes and biscuits 
and muffins taste so mucu better? 


Royal, made with pure cream 
of tartar, is recognized all over 
the world as the most depend- 
able as well as the most health- 
ful baking powder. 





Royal, the Cream of 

Tartar Baking Pow- 

der. Containsno 

alum; leaves no bit- 
ter taste. 
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Double Action Insures 
Baking Success 


For three generations Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best suited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
some, insuring their reputation 
of being ‘‘good cooks.” 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 
precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 
move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 
your guarantee against failure 
— against waste. 





Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 


Chicago Illinois 

















We want GOOD shoes, with leather 
soles. And food chuck full of vitamines 
(whatever they are). And the kind of 
job that leaves time to go fishing. 

And to practice on the saxaphone 


That's what you want, isn’t it? 
And why in thunder shouldn't 
you have ‘em? 
And why shouldn't EVERYONE 
y 
have ‘em? R ; A Baar 
You can call it Cooperation 
Or you can call it Common Sense 


But what other aim could this business 
of making a living have than 


HUMAN WELFARE? 
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Adventures in Healthland 





As Told by the Bellevue-Yorkville 
Health Demonstration Staff, 
New York City 








Editor's Note—Marjorie Dent Candee 
of the Publicity Department of the 
Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstra- 
tion has been good enough to send us 
this material. “In the series as planned,” 
writes Miss Candee, “children will be 
given simple health lessons in an en- 
tertaining form. They are written in 
the style of bed-time stories. Pearl, the 
merry little health fairy. will lead Peter, 
Betty and Georgie, three everyday chil- 
dren, through Healthland. In the course 
of each story they will be shown a room 
in the Health Palace in which some 
phase of health is to be learned.” The 
Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstra- 
tion sends copies of these stories to for- 
eign newspapers, one of each national- 
ity, FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
is happy to accept Miss Candee’s kind 
suggestion that teachers of nutrition 
among its readers may find in the tales 
constructive suggestions for their own 
work, 








Episode I—Clean Teeth 
O NE day little Peter Jones and sev- 
eral of his brothers and sisters 
were playing tag around a big tree. 
All of a sudden they saw Georgie 
Smith coming out of his house across 
the street. 

‘Ho! Ho!’ laughed little Peter, 
pointing at Georgie’s meuth. ‘Just 
look at the funny hole where he’s lost 
two teeth! Let’s climb up that tree 
and make faces at him.’’ 

So, laughing merrily, all the Jones 
children — Betty and Bob and Ned 
and little Peter started scrambling up 
the tree. They sat down on a big 
heavy branch and started yelling and 
making faces at Georgie Smith. How 
they all enjoyed it. Especially little 
Peter! 

But alas! for poor Peter. While he 
was trying to reach the branch where 
his older brothers were sitting, he 
suddenly slipped and fell. Kerplunk 


—he landed, right in a puddle of wa- 
ter under the tree. How the children 
ali shrieked. But it was Georgie 
Smith who quickly ran to Peter and 
said: 

“Did you hurt yourself? Can | 
help you, Peter?”’ 

Poor Peter groaned and rubbed his 
ankle. The children all crowded 
around, not knowing what to do when 
Georgie said, “I'll run and get my big 
brother. He’s studying to be a doc- 
tor. He’ll know what to do.’’ 

Soon Peter was tucked in bed, and 
Georgie’s brother had strapped up the 
twisted ankle with adhesive tape. 
“Now, Peter,’’ he said, ‘‘You must rest 
quietly for a few days. Sleep a lot 
and eat plenty of good green vegeta- 
bles and drink lots of milk.’’ 

Peter felt very much ashamed of 
himself for teasing Georgie about los- 
ing his two front teeth, so he said to 
him after the rest had left the room, 

“Georgie, why do you always clean 
your teeth three times a day? My 
mother says that children lose all their 
first teeth anyway. So why do you 
bother to take care of them?’”’ 

“But you DON’T lose all of your 
first teeth,’’ said a wee voice right be- 
side Peter’s pillow. 

“T will intsoduce myself,’’ said the 
little man with a laugh that showed 
a lovely set of white teeth in his 
mouth. ‘I come from Healthland. My 
name is MOUTH OF PEARLS. But 
my fairy friends call be PEARL for 
short. PEARL is a girl’s name, too, 
but it just suits me, don’t you think?” 

And Peter and Georgie gazing ad- 
miringly at the pearly teeth in the lit- 
tle man’s mouth, admitted that Pearl 
was just the right name for him. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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new and approved 

foods used in the routine 

treatment of diabetes, 

obesity and other diseases 

requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 
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Shopping for Milk 
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F all household staples, the milk supply is most 

important. Domestic science teachers and other 

food experts may recommend without hesitation 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk for general cooking. 
In the first place, this fine brand has the guarantee of the 
oldest and largest milk concern in the country, The Borden 
Company, which for seventy years has set the standards 
for quality in milk production—ever since Gail Borden 
invented the basic process for keeping milk pure and fresh. 


So the quality of Borden’s Evaporated naturally endears 
it to the scientifically trained woman. It is absolutely pure 
and uniformly rich. It can be relied on to give every day 
the same fine results—in creamed soups, entrees, breads, 
desserts, cakes, cookies. Because the cream is evenly 
distributed through every drop, there is no fear of having 
“only skimmed milk left” for the children’s cocoa or for 
the waffles which need such good, rich milk. 


The convenience of Borden’s, too, is a big asset in these 
days when women must do everything quickly—in order 
to have time for the multiple interests and duties of 
modern life. With Borden’s on the shelf, there’s no need to 
order a daily milk supply—or to worry about using up 
sour milk—or to send for an extra quantity of milk when 
guests arrive unexpectedly. Always enough, never loo much. 
And nothing could be simpler to use than Borden’s. Send 
for our new book, “Milk and its Place in Good Cookery”, 
including directions for using milk in every form, informa- 
tion about its dietetic value, and dozens of interesting, 
practical recipes. Domestic science teachers all over the 
country are finding it most helpful in their classes—and at 
home, too. 

Try a chocolate cake made with Borden’s; it’s as rich and 
delicious as if cream were used. You'll like our recipe for 
“Chocolate Cake with Fruit Filling”, on page 75 of our 
book. Send for it today. 
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Adventures in Healthland 
(Continued from page 110) 











CLEAN TEETH 


“T want to tell you about four teeth 
that are in your mouth right now that 
are NOT baby teeth,” said Peart. 
“Way back in your mouth are four 
big teeth, called MOLARS, or GRIND- 
ERS. See if you can feel them.” 

Peter and Georgie started to put 
their fingers into their mouths. 

“WHOA, THERE; STOP!” shouted 
Pearl, jumping up and down exci.ed- 


ly. ‘“I’ll never take you to Health- 
land if you act that way. NEVER, 
NEVER, put your fingers into your 


mouth until you have WASHED you 
hands thoroughly.” 

Georgie rushed into the bathroom 
and scrubbed his hands with soap and 
warm water. Then he brought a basin 
full to Peter’s bedroom and a nice 
clean towel. When both boys were 
all cleaned up, and Pearl waited pa- 
tiently for them, they felt of the big 
teeth just in back of their baby teeth. 

‘‘Many people think these molars 
are baby teeth. This isn’t true,’’ sala 
Pearl. ‘‘They must be kept clean be- 
cause they belong to the second set 
and are meant to serve a _ lifetime. 
One fine way to make these molars 
last a long time is to eat rye bread, 
crust of bread, dry bread, and food 
hard to chew. This makes the teeth 
work.” 

Peter and Georgie both made very 
screwed-up faces at the mention of 
bread. 

“But we like candy, 
both said in chorus. 

As they said these words they heard 
a slight whirring noise like the rush 
of tiny wings. 

“Goodby, Peter and Georgie,’”’ cali- 
ed Pearl. ‘‘I’ll come to see you again 
soon. Don’t forget to brush your 
teeth and gums. If you do as I say, 
I’ll take you on a trip to Healthland 
next time.” 

Episode II—Eat Fruit 

Jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun did his 
best to make it pleasant for little Pe- 
ter Jones, as he sat at the window 
wishing he could run outdoors and 
play. But Peter had twisted his an- 
kle, as you read a few minutes ago, and 
he was under doctor’s orders to stay in 
and rest. 

“I wish,” sighed little Peter, “that 
something very nice or very exciting 
would happen. Georgie Smith hasn’t 


Pearl,” they 


been over to see me today. And Pearl 
promised to come, too, but he hasn’t.”’ 
(Pearl, you remember, was the fairy 
from Healthland, whose real name 
was Mouth of Pearls.) 

No sooner had Peter spoken than 
he heard a rush of wings, and there, 
perched upon the arm of the chair 
stood Pearl, in his white velvet suit 
and cap of pearls. ‘Good morning,” 
said he, with a big smile that showed 
two rows of pearly white teeth. “I 
hope you are feeling better today, Pe- 
ter. And did you clean your teeth 
this morning?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘And last 
night, too, just before I went to 
sleep.”’ 

“That’s SPLENDID!” said the lit- 
tle man, beaming all over. “I shall 
take you away to Healthland today. 
Just jump on the health carpet and 
we will fly away.’”’ 

“But I don’t see any health car- 
pet,” said little Peter, staring all 
around the room. 


“Ho! Ho!” laughed the fairy man. 
“It’s right underneath you! Now |! 
shall ‘give the magic password and 
then we'll be in Healthland. Close 
your eyes tight.’”’ 

““M-I-L-K,”’ whispered Pearl. 

“Why, that’s no magic word,” 


thought Peter to himself. But he was 


too polite to say so aloud. 

‘Well, Peter, here we are,” cried 
Pearl jumping up and down with joy. 
“You'll love this place.’’ 

Peter opened his eves. He was still 
sitting in the arm chair. But the 
room was strange. It was like a bal- 
cony. There were no windows ana 
ne ceiling. All around was blue, blue 
sky and tiny white clouds frisking 
about like baby lambs. 

“I smell oranges,’ said Peter as 
Pearl tapped mysteriously on the floor 
three times. 

“Your nose is in good working or- 
der,”’ laughed Pearl as the floor sud- 
denly opened up and a troupe of hap- 
py fairy children appeared in front 
of little Peter. All the children had 
rosy cheeks. Some of them were eat- 
ing fruits—oranges, apples; others 
were eating grapes, pears, berries. 
They politely offered Peter some, but 
before Peter could reach out his hana 
to take a nice plump yellow pear, 
Pearl stopped him and said, 

“WAIT a minute, Peter. Do you 
wish the fruit because it tastes so 
good, or because you know why fruit 
is a health food?” 

Little Peter hung his head. “I like 
it so much, Pearl,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I 
don’t know why it’s good for me.” 

Pearl flew up to Peter’s shoulder. 
“Listen,”’ he whispered. Peter bent 
his head so that Pearl could put his 
mouth near Peter’s ear. 


“VITAMINS!” shouted the little 
fairy man. 
“Oh, yes: now I know,” laughed 


“The teacher told us about it 
Fruits are good be- 


Peter. 
in school once. 


cause they have vitamins and min- 
erals.” 

“Very good,” cried all the fairy 
children, clapping their tiny hands so 
that they really made quite a big 
noise. 

“‘Yes,’’ said one of the pretty little 
girl fairies. “Fruits help you to 
grow, and your bones to get hard, and 
your teeth to get strong.”’ 

“So far you are right,’’ laughed 
Pearl, giving the bright little fairy a 
pat on the head. ‘‘But there is more 
to it than that. Oranges and lemons 
prevent a disease called scurvy that 
people get when they don’t eat enough 
fruits and green vegetables. Now, can 
anybody tell me what roughage is?” 

For a moment all the fairies were 
silent. Then a little boy spoke up. 
“Once I paid a call on a sick child 
who had scurvy. I heard the doctor 
say that fruits have fibers that are not 
digested and remain in the bowels as 
roughage. This undigested part of 
the fruit helps the bowels to move, 
and that is the way that bowels get 
rid of the waste.” 

“You are quite right,’’ said Peari. 
“Now here in Healthland, there is no 
such thing as CASTOR OIL.” 

“Why,” asked Peter, shuddering at 
the name of castor oil. 

“Because all the children eat lots 
of fruit. A bowel movement is nec- 
essary at least once a day to keep 





EAT FRUIT 


well. Sating plenty of fruit is a de- 
lightful way of aiding the bowels. It's 
certainly better than castor oil, isn’t 
it, Peter?” 

Peter opened his eyes, and there 
stood his sister Betty before him. She 
was holding a tray with a lovely pink 
cloth on it. ‘I’ve brought you a nice 
lunch, Peter,’”’ she said with a smile. 

This was Peter’s lunch: 

Carrots 

Peas 

Baked Potato 

Oatmeal Bread 

Baked Apple 

Hot Chocolate Malted Milk. 

WATCH FOR FURTHER ADVEN- 
TURES OF PETER, BETTY AND 
GEORGIE IN A FUTURE ISSUE OF 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 
THEY LEARN A LOT OF NEW 
THINGS ABOUT OATMEAL. 
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